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are HE British Election is over. We do not need to know the result (we write before 
 con- 215 London, Oct. 9, 1959 6d. US. Air Express it has been announced), for we have seen the programmes and Parties. 
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238 Bho See eg a of vast Party machines and machine men, of much wooing of 


AN EDITORIAL 


5 é the floating voter. Certainly war resistance has featured 
uilton, Shae eS ‘ 1 nowhere as a major national issue. time, It is with that background that the 
r the : The voters have contemplated the promises longer than past peace movement now has to take stock of 
4ished Colomb Bechar records or current problems, though the number of “don't the new situation and commit itself to non- 
is not G ; knows ™ has been abnormally high. co-operation with the new Government’s 
‘ecord oe : military policies, 
abour : @ & d It will be a time of re-evaluation and re- 
Soyer. j dedication for everyone. Next week we 
ets The traditional machinery of democracy has been.at work. We. shall be publishing the comments of a wide 
Dig Poste Weygand however, have never believed that the individual should make one range of people on lessons of the Election 
Aten political act every five years and have no other social responsibility. and the way ahead. 
g Men should participate daily in making the major decisions which 
‘ shape their lives, but because this is not a widely held attitude to 
Sead © society, an Election has much more significance than we would wish. One-man-band or 
good This week’s Election, then, was one of great potential significance, : ; 
as no BN a a but the overriding issue was not featured. Unfortunately we have to 
bomb, F face the fact that this is because the people who could have made it 
( ie an issue did not wish to do so. 
lunist 
l-time The candidates: Almost all the pacifists and supporters of nuclear 
s one disarmament among the candidates and outgoing MPs allowed them- 
urned selves to be dominated by their Party policies and discipline and 
since refused to challenge them, Thus the Daily Telegraph reports one 
egain “most indefatigable of Aldermaston marchers” on the H-bomb: “I 
t five am not making an issue of it, The voters know my views... . ! 
istitu- am not fighting on foreign affairs, I am fighting on bread and butter 
n the politics.” 
or of The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, similarly, presented no 
wes The following route is shown by the thick black line on effective independent alee H-bomb policies, though Mr, Benn 
play the map: Levy wrote to Peace News in March to say that “I and my colleagues 
ity) Day Mi on the National Executive are at this moment devising a list of 
mihi Ist Accra-—via Kumasi—to Atebubu . activities for bringing nuclear disarmament into the forefront at Elec- 
ee as 2nd Atebubu—via Tamale, Bolgatana—Bawku tion time.” 
ialist 3rd Bawku (Ghana customs, Ghana/Upper Volta 
spent border)—via Tenkodogo (French Customs) and 
= Paden Gaurmalek Pac tari ¢ ® ® Man of straw? 
elec- 4th Kantchari--cross Volta/Niger border via Niamey The pacifist movement, too, could not see its way to organise a a ” 
was Villabery—-Ansongo corporate refusal to vote for the big Party piechines sorimuiied to Shia MUONS MOS ee 
large Sth Ansongo--via Gao, Bourem—Anefis nuclear weapons, NATO and super-militarism, or to putting forward ——_ 
idate, 6th Anefis—via Aguel’-hoc—Tessalit its own candidates. p : 
2S: 7th Rae aN Sudan/Algeria  border—Poste We say all this more in sorrow than in anger, Pacifism must owe rompt action to 
Ae fay Post Conre"Fone Weygon eS errr oie gs teeta ete De help Japan 
9th Poste Weygand--E] Hammoudia (REGGAN) e y of militarism and totalitarianism. Stake 5 
Total 2,027 the power of non-violent non-co-operation has become of vital signi- PPHE Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 
all i ficance. But if the peace movement is not ~ has sent £5,000 to Japan to assist those 
SAHARA ANTI BOMB TEAM prepared to trust in it and experiment with left homeless as a result of the recent 
Par- = it, the world is that much less likely to face typhoon. 
duce see the challenge of this “new British Quakers have authorised the imme- 
PREPARE FOR DESERT TREK Nobod would have belicveomaar h diate despatch of £500—-£250 from their 
j Electio y : h aa ; MLN Bie central funds and £250 from their Friends 
HE first two members of the Sahara atom-test protest team, Michael Randle; topes Snpalen ginal tee, world: s (uadonmeservice, C ouncil@runds: 
ction f re. om ‘ ee : is so critical that this could quite easily The decisi to send thi ney was taken 
and Francis Hoyland, were due to arrive in Ghana this morning, Friday, to have been the last British Election of all i Re a rele ee i cea 
ee prepare for the 2,000 mile journey from Accra to El Hammoudia (Reggan) in : Test es tt Tnegaectinie: O} Mie AeyeCUINS 
gent) the Sah d ge =e = body, “ Meeting for Sufferings. The 
been € Sanara desert. lateral nuclear disarmament by Britain,” Mid “ t meeting itself raised a further £111 from 
early At a press conference in London last pe ne all ape ee Rabies civil id-winter a collection taken on the spot. 
veoa week the Direct Action Committee said that disobedience at the Swaffham rocket site in ' 
work it was proposing to acquire three land- East Anglia, coast-to-coast or a rd Hel ues ; ; 
pare rovers for the journey, Each vehicle to They add that the team “ will try to dis- h j d The Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 
riety carry the following: water, 30 gals. drink- courage the technicians at Reggan from marc > anne Vee ne Oe ae mons eth y 
“ney, ing; 10 gals. radiator; petrol, 80 gals.; oil. conducting the test.*’ A MID-WINTER coast-to-coast march tere ies of nortialind clothing 
The 3 gals.; food for four people for 10 oe Extreme folly “across the bleak North of England is  Qyer 2,000 sacks of clothing came iA 
Two radio transmitters would be carried They also hope, by running the risk of being planned by the Sheffield Youth Cam- from collecting centres during June, July 
nun- between the three vehicles, one with a range injury or death, “to remind the world of paign for Nuclear Disarmament, It will and August. A total of almost £10,000 
ae of 2,000. the other, morse only, for 1,000 aman ey es ea a) vane pele ee pe! Liverpool on Boxing Day, has been raised from scrap gold and silver 
NP miles. ApONS Ea Ce Can Ber oy ON ANE Er herbage ; : ; obtained from broken jewellery, gold 
Michael Randle and Francis Hoyland will ship of such weapons to spread to yet They are appealing for nation-wide sup- spectacle frames, dentures, old fountain 
£ of make advance arrangements for the other another country . . to demonstrate the port in their effort to ‘demonstrate to the pens, watches, etc 
at in Mumbersuat. thelteamakindienr wharuihe ae Welde pirate of nee ea one to oa neon andene British pote coy ; —— 
“ Eereeed ; stir the imaginations and rouse the con- very determined is our opposition to the 
Will P encee ney Ak a i science of people everywhere to take action present nuclear weapon policy.” K BOTHERS WALL STREET 
aa eee ee Rona information about the route, against aie and hydrogen bombs before The peer nees aim to leave Liverpool PRICES fell in all major sections of the 
. The rest of the team will join them about it is too late. Central Station on Dec, 26 and to stop New York Stock Exchange on Sept. 30, 
mid- Oct. 20. Michael Scott will fly from New Michael Randle and Francis Hoyland over-night at the following places: St. the theoretical drop in value being esti- 
my- York as soon as the UN session on SW will be the guests while in Accra.of Mr. Helens, Bolton, Rochdale, Halifax, Leeds, mated at £1,178,000,000. 
for A rae aver and Mrs. W. G. Sutherland, “ Bill” Suther- Pontefract, Goole and Hessel, marching into Analysing the weaknesses, the New York 
But ; land, a former member of the New York Hull on Sunday, Jan. 3. Times financial commentator found that 
Ceaseless action War Resisters League, was one of the Further details may be had from the ‘‘ Mr. Khrushchev’s appeal to the Chinese 
rakes In a letter sent to General de Gaulle last founding members of “ Peacemakers,” the Secretary, Eric L. Green, 31 Lamb Hill Communists to ease warlike pressure in 
Ines week, the Direct Action Committee point American revolutionary pacifist group which Close, Richmond, Sheffield 13 (Tel 396634), Asia, and President Eisenhower's optimism 
Will out that the British members of the team sponsored a number of civil disobedience to whom donations towards the cost of the over Berlin ‘ were not reassuring to defence 
llin- “ have been campaigning ceaselessly for uni- campaigns in the USA. march may also be sent. stocks.” ” 
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INFIRM OF PURPOSE? 


“WE are handing over to men of 

straw, of whom, in a few years, 
no trace will remain.” Sir Winston 
Churchill’s prophecy, made just before 
India became independent, reads very 
oddly now. 


It needs a strenuous effort of the imag- 
ination to think oneself back into the time 
when the Indian independence movement 
was dismissed as the work of irresponsible 
agitators. Even today, however, foreigners 
tend to oversimplify Indian affairs, and it 
is a great merit of Dr. Brecher’s book that 
he puts in as much of Nehru as he can, 
even at the risk of self-contradiction. It is 
a long book—over six hundred pages—but 
the length is justified by Dr. Brecher’s suc- 
cess in giving the reader a real sense of 
the character of Indian politics, and of 
Nehru’s part in them. 


Nearly half the book is taken up with 
events since independence, and readers who 
have to depend on scraps of information in 
Western newspapers for their knowledge of 
India will welcome Dr, Brecher’s account 
of such issues as the reorganisation of 
states, the two Five Year Plans, and the 
present state of the Congress Party. He 
sets India's forcign policy against the back- 
ground of domestic issues, and makes a 
competent analysis of what seems to 
Americans the pro-Soviet bias of Indian 
feeling. 


Dr. Brecher's obvious sympathy with 
Nehru doesn’t inhibit him from criticism. 
He discusses, for example, Nehru’s unwill- 
ingness to delegate responsibility, and re- 
produces a pungent cartoon in which Nehru 
appears as a one-man band. (It was occa- 
sioned by Nehru’s taking over a Finance 
Minister's duties after the latter had re- 
signed.) The most interesting question 
raised is that of Nehru’s often-criticised in- 
decision, his inability to take “a firm line.” 


* 


Dr. Brecher allows that this is one aspect 
of Nehru’s breadth of outlook, his concern 
for right action; but politically, he says, it 
is still a weakness. Nehru has sometimes 
been compared by his own countrymen to 
Hamlet: upright, well-meaning, impulsive, 
but irresolute. He will rush to the rescue 
of Muslim children threatened by a Hindu 
mob, but hesitates to take a firm enough 
stand on states’ reorganisation or land re- 
form or birth control. 


Subhas Bose (an undeniably decisive 
character, who later fought the British as 
an ally of the Japanese) complained that 
Nehru. lacked the essential quality of 
leadership: “ the capacity to make decisions 
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from all newsagents 


Geoffrey Carnall reviews 


Nehru. A Political Biography. By 


and face unpopularity.’ Similarly Dr. 
Brecher says that 


“ 


he vacillates in the face of alternative 
courses of action. . . . He seems to have 

a compulsion for universal consent. 

Partly this is due to his stress on mass 

participation; but in part it is due to his 

instinctive playing to the gallery, a desire 
to please the crowd.” 

This does not quite do justice to Nehru’s 
willingness to accept unpopularity, when a 
“firm stand " would in fact be very popular 
with the majority. I remember that at the 
time of the 1950 crisis in Indo-Pakistan 
relations, his persistence in negotiating, his 
refusal to acquiesce in a widespread 
demand for “ police action” by the Indian 
army against East Pakistan, made him ex- 
tremely unpopular. At times it scemed 
almost impossible that he could ever win 
back wholchearted public confidence. He 
has run into trouble of the same sort over 
his handling of the border dispute with 
China, 

Dr. Brecher is himself specially troubled 
by Nehru’s reaction to the suppression of 
the revolt in Hungary. His reluctant and 
mild censure of the Soviet action was a 
wretched contrast to “‘the Nehru who had 
spoken so eloquently for oppressed peoples 
everywhere in the years gone by.” 


‘ 


Michael Brecher. O.U.P. 42s. 


{n fact, people are being continually dis- 
appointed by Nehru’s failure to speak out, 
to thunder heart-warming denunciations of 
evil spirits. The fact that they are dis- 
appointed is mainly a sign of their own 
inability to grow up. As Dr. Brecher him- 
self points out, Nehru’s earlier buoyancy 
has been subdued by the facts of national 
and international life. He has come to 
realise the intractable nature of many poli- 
tical and social problems. He feels now 
that 

“shouting alone is not enough. As one 

person, who knows the Prime Minister 

intimately, remarked, ‘he is now seeXing 
footholds to scale the walls instead of 
smashing his head against the walls. as 
ein the past.’ ” 

* 


Nehru has a sharp eye for consequences, 
and the unreserved condemnation of Rus- 
sian aggression that many people wanted 
him to make would, in November, 1956, 
have strengthened the hand of those who 
wanted to have a showdown with the 
USSR. Not to make such a condemnation, 
however, was to put himself in the position 
of condoning the suppression of an obvi- 
ously genuine national movement. An un- 
pleasant predicament. In the circumstances, 
Nehru’s policy of associating India with 
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PAOLO AAG ALGO ALN RIANA Ir, 
the independent Communism of  Tito’s 
Yugoslavia was probably the best one pos- 
sible. It is unfortunate that Dr. Brecher 
hasn't much to say about this. 

There were no such difficulties in hand- 
ling the Suez crisis. By adding his protest 
to that of all sensible Englishmen, and 
deprecating the threats put out by Mr. 
Bulganin, he helped to strengthen the in- 
fluences working concurrently to stop this 
lunatic adventure. One may just risk the 
comment that it was fortunate for Britain 
that power had been transferred to the 
“men of straw ~ in 1947. 


The treason of democracy 


CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL reviews 


Rights of Man, by Thomas Paine, Everyman’s Library, London, J. M, Dent & Sons, 
Ltd. 7s, 


WITHOUT wanting to over-simplify history, one can say that the conditions 


of the late eighteenth century are rather like those of to-day. 


At least. 


that impression comes clearly from reading Thomas Paine’s “ Rights of Man.” 


Monarchy-—and corrupt at that—-played 
a bigger part in Europe then than now, but 
it represented the power and privilege that 
has not yet been abolished in so many 
countries, even by the idea of the welfare 
state, 

“The horrid practice of war,’ as Paine 
called it in 1792, hangs like the sword of 
Damocles over us yet, and we find, as 
Paine and other radicals did, that to fight 
the evils of war, poverty and bigotry brings 
slanders upon us, and we so often find our 
words twisted by the same powerful and 
privileged classes. 


How easy glibly to conclude that Paine, 
who died 150 years ago this June, was 
before his time; but Paine was a man of 
principle. those principles remain, and so 
his works are basically as true as when he 
wrote them. Paine had another important 
characteristic—he was a working man and 
knew how to write simply and directly. 


When Edmund Burke succumbed to 
financial bribery of the Crown and wrote 
his attack on the French Revolution, it was 
in grand, flowery literary style and an 
elegantly bound edition was circulated to 
all the Courts of Europe. 


Paine immediately replied with his 
“ Rights of Man,” and what we have now- 
adays come to call “the Establishment ~ 
was worried. Had not his “Common 
Sense” sold to one in six of the population 
of the USA and paved the road to Ameri- 
can independence ? Burke knew the 
answer, and declared that the only refuta- 
tion Paine’s book deserved was “that of 
criminal justice.” 

And so it was: “Rights of Man” ap- 
peared in a cheap edition; such a combina- 
tion of clear thinking, easy reading and 
availability to all was devastating. 
“Treason ”’ was the excuse for the warrant 
for Paine’s arrest. 

Paine attended the first hearing, and 
eagerly looked forward to the verbal battles 
of his trial. But authority was in a hang- 
ing mood--which did not immediately 
worry a man of Paine’s great personal 


courage, His friends begged him to go to 
France, where he had been elected an MP. 


His presence was urgently required in the 
French Convention, and finally William 
Blake, the poet, persuaded him to leave, A 
few minutes after he had left Dover, riders 
came to arrest him, Too late! 

In an introduction to the new Everyman 
edition of “ Rights of Man,” Arthur Seldon 
twists history into a sneer : “ He considered 
it more important to take his seat in Paris 
than to defend himself in London.” What 
is one more defamation, when there were 
so many ? 


When reaction found it could not success- 
fully blacken Paine with tales of his alleged 
uncouthness, drunkenness and atheism, a 
blanket of silence tried to blot out his 
name from history. At long last Thomas 
Paine is finding true recognition, and pin- 
pricks like those from Arthur Seldon—and 
a few years ago from Howard Fast, ironic- 
ally himself a victim of the same kind of 
witch-hunt that Paine met—hinder the work 
of setting the record straight. 


But I believe it is more than just a ques- 
tion of historical accuracy, as Paine’s works 
have so much wisdom and inspiration for 
us today. Consider this nicely-phrased ex- 
tract from Part I of * Rights of Man”: 

“Commerce is no other than the traffic 
of two individuals, multiplied on a scale 
otf numbers; and the same rule that 
nature intended for the intercourse of 
two, she intended for that of all. For 
this purpose she has distributed the mate- 
rials of manufacture and commerce in 
various and distant parts of a nation and 
of the world; and as they cannot be pro- 
cured by war so cheaply or so commodi- 
ously as by commerce, she has rendered 
the latter the means of extirpating the 
former.” 


Trade between nations as “the means of 


extirpating ” war is very much on today’s 
agenda, too. 


Ve Rights of Man™ begins with a refuta- 
tion of Burke's extraordinary theory that 


the people of England “utterly disclaim ~ 
any right to choose their own Government 


and that they would resist this with their 
lives and fortunes, 


Paine next proceeds to lay down the first 
principles of government in perhaps the 
clearest of expositions of the principles of 
democracy in its widest and most liberal 
sense, Although to refute the great Burke 
was part of Paine’s purpose, it was not his 
main aim, though it imparts a spice to an 
otherwise serious and constructive work. 

He analyses Burke’s distortions of the 
Revolution in France, putting on record the 
true history of events up to 1791, He wrote 
from first-hand knowledge, himself having 
witnessed some of the events, having 
mingled with the crowds and having been 
in close contact with Lafayette, Danton, 
Brissot and many others. His exposition of 
the sequence of events before and after the 
fall of the Bastille is one of the most 
interesting and readable. 

As one reads his account of events, one 
constantly wants to go ofi at a tangent and 
make comparisons with recent history and 
with the forms of government of present- 
day America and Britain; and one is con- 
stantly reminded of current incidents, par- 
ticularly in his references to civil rights, 
government expenditure, war, foreign rela- 
tions, rights and duties. 


The second part of * Rights of Man” 
contains an interesting foretaste of Lord 
Beveridge’s scheme for social security, and, 
as was so characteristic of Paine’s scientific 
mind, | it| contains practical details for 
financing his propositions. Seldon writes 
that in Paine’s day this was very advanced 
thinking. So it was, but one should never 
conclude that it was too advanced. Paine, 
who had himself tasted poverty, saw the 
misery of poor and unprivileged people, 

As a humanist he revolted against it— 
and as a practical politician he proposed 
much-needed remedies. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACE? 


Light from the pit 


HE most phoney British election 
since the war. No doubt. And 
what was the most impressive news ? 
It certainly wasn’t in the papers, “ Dog 
bites candidate” got half a column. An- 
other candidate was arrested. 


Then there was a big write-up for the 
Tory candidate who wore out his shoes 
canvassing in the country and democratic- 
ally bought himself new ones at the local 
shop. (I bet they weren’t so comfortable 
as his old Saville Row pair !) 


Whatever were the actual major issues at 
stake, the papers, like the politicians, for- 
got to make them clear enough for old 
fuddy duddies like myself. 


And that, friends, is the end of our five- 
yearly ration of democracy. The end, that 
is, if it weren’t for men like Lawrence Daly, 
the independent socialist at Fife. 


Miner Daly—he was doing his normal pit 
work during the campaign, and even handed 
in his nomination papers dressed in pit 
clothes—put forward a distinctive pro- 
gramme including nuclear disarmament and 
local government. We salute him and his 
gallant band of canvassers, but of course 
“Dog bit man” is more newsworthy than 
“Bomb about to bury every man.” 


Freedom? 


A FTER independence—what ? Our 
“~™ picture shows an officer cadet in 
Ghana training in bayonet fighting. 

What sort of independence does this sort 
of training reveal? Freedom from foreign 
rule has not brought freedom from hatred, 
from fear and from viclence—because these 
vital freedoms have not been sought. 

Ghana is building its own Navy and Air 


Force and expanding its Army. Minister 
of Defence is Prime Minister Nkrumah 
himself. 

In fact, we are very sorry to sce all this 
as the first sure steps on the road to the 


wy 


Ss 


Power State. 
for Africa. 


Revolting Germans! 


HY is the 1922 age group in 

Germany revolting ? Why is it 
the men in their late thirties and not the 
younger people ? 

PN readers will remember that it is the 
1922 age group that was ordered recently 
by the Ministry of Defence to register for 
the army—-and they won't go! 

The size of the age group was much 


It is not a happy prospect 


reduced by the war. and there are only 
320.000 left. There have been many pro- 
tests, meetings and marches against con- 
scription all over the country. “Count me 
out” is the slogan the men use. 


An interesting comment is advanced by 
Dr. Lore Frobe- 
nius, PN corres- 
pondent in Frank- 
furt. ‘* You see,” 
she says. “it ish 
like this, When 
the boys of 19 and} 
20 were called up 
nobody cared very 
much, and they 
themselves did just 
what their parents 
told them, or what 
they were told at 
school, 

“And, believe me, German schools are 
a shame—the period 1933-1945 is hardly 
dealt with or not mentioned at all. So if 
the boys have no decent parents who tell 
them about this period they don't know 
much about it and hardly realise what war 
would mean. 


“But now these men of 37 have to 
recognise that they themselves, and not the 
boys of 20, are in danger of having to 
become soldiers again—and, of course, that 
influences their attitude much more!” 

Whatever its motivation, the revolt 
against conscription has been felt in high 
places. The Ministry has pretended that 
registration is simply for statistical reasons, 
to find out the size of the age group. their 
professions, etc. 


This pretence calmed down the Social 
Democrats in Parliament-- how typical of 
an “opposition”? Party!-—-but the papers 
are saying that some of the men will be 
in training next summer. 


To vigil in snow at U.S. germ warfare plant 


HE vigil which started on July 1 outside America’s germ warfare plant. 


Fort Detrick, Frederick, Maryland. 


has won so much support that it is to 


be continued right through to January 1. Before it ends, many of those taking 
part will have to endure snow. sleet and all the rigours of winter weather in 


the State of Maryland. 


Already some 400 people have taken a 
turn in the picket-line, many making their 
first public witness against war and for 
unilateral disarmament. 

The project was launched by the Middle 
Auantic Region of the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, who have set up a temporary 
headquarters at 327 N. Market St., Fred- 
erick, Maryland, 

Before starting on the project the FoR 
told President Eisenhower and Major- 
General Marshall Stubbs, Chief of the US 
Army Chemical Corps. that biological 
weapons could not be justified either prac- 
tically or morally. 

“Designed to deter, they provoke. 
instead, They expose our own citizens 
and all humanity to new and unexplored 
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dangers, thus increasing our insecurity.” 


A leaflet distributed in Frederick draws 
attention to a statement made by Omar 
Bradiy. who, while Chief of Staff, said in 
Boston in 1948 : 


“With the monstrous weapons man 
already has, humanity is in danger of 
being trapped in this world by its moral 
adolescents. Our knowledge of science 
has clearly outstripped our capacity to 
control it. We have many men of science 
but too few of God. We have grasped 
the mystery of the atom and rejected the 
Sermon on the Mount, Man is stumbling 
blindly through a spiritual darkness while 
toying with the precarious secrets of life 
and death, 

“The world has achieved brilliance 
without wisdom, power without con- 
science, Ours is a world of nuclear giants 
and ethical infants. We know more 
about war than we know about peace, 
more about killing than we know about 
living, This is our twentieth century's 
claim to distinction and to progress.” 


Promote health programme 


The vigillers believe that the welfare of 
mankind would be better served if the US 
took a lead in the following steps : 

1. An announcement to the world that 
the United States is withdrawing from 
biological warfare preparations; 

2. The open destruction of stockpiles of 
biological warfare weapons; 

3. Sponsorship - through the United 
Nations of an international agreement 
against biological weapons; 

4. Promotion, through the United 
Nations, of an expanded programme 
of health, food production and tech- 
nical assistance: and 
Co-operation with other nations in 
establishing 1961 as an [International 
Health Year. 


a) 


This they say “could be an important 
step to lead humanity from the brink of 
World War III toward the sanity of an 
unarmed world. We serve neither God nor 
man when we produce disease instead of 
health, famine instead of food, and massive 
death instead of abundant life.” 


Appeal to workers 


They have appealed to the citizens of 
Frederick and the workers of Fort Detrick 
to take the following action in an attempt 
to stop the drift toward war: 


1. Discuss these issues of life and death 
for the human race; 
Follow the deepest insights within you 


in all acts having to do with peace or 
War: 


tv 


3. Refuse to manufacture or transport 
weapons of germ warfare, if your 
conscience tells you it is morally 
wrong to inflict disease and famine on 
others; 


4. Join with others in the vigil at Fort 
Detrick, or join with others in a vigil 
in your church or home; 


5. Pray for peace and the things which 
make for peace. 


“The Appeal and Vigil,” say the FoR, 
“is undertaken in a spirit of contrition for 
our own failure in peacemaking and our 
own involvement in the things that make 
for war, This appeal, whether to civilians 
or to Fort Detrick military officials, is in 
the spirit of shared responsibility for the 
acts of our government, All actions are 
taken openly in the Christian spirit of truth 
and non-violence, We believe that the way 
to peace is not self-defence by retaliation; 
rather, it is self-sacrifice through love for 
God and men.” 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a 
movement of Christian work against war 
and of faith in a better way than violence 
for dealing with conflict and overcoming 
evil. Its national headquarters in the USA 
are at Nyack, New York. The British 
headquarters are at 29, Great James St., 
London, W.C.1, 
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A BILL TO PAY 


REMEMBER the print- 
ing dispute during the 
summer? The outcome 
has been a wage increase 
and a rise in our produc- 
tion costs which will up- 
set our budget for the 
year, 

Increased sales of the 
paper (we sold about 
5,000 extra copies during Nuclear Disarma- 
ment Week) and the activities of those who 
follow the advice given in “Campaign 
Corner ” will help to put things right in the 
future if our circulation can be made 
higher, 

More immediately, however, we need 
hard cash sent in to the Peace News Fund. 
Gifts to this have sagged this year since 
attention has been focussed on our Build- 
ing Fund. 

We urgently need £1,746 by Jan, 31, 1960. 

Can you help with a gift to the Peace 
News Fund today ? 


EDITOR. 


Contributions since Sept. 25: £20 3s, 3d, 
Total since Feb. 1: £753 15s. 2d. 


Gratefully acknowledged: £1 “In 
Memory of Ernest Collins”; £1 “In 
Memory of Mark Newman.” 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5, Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
PEACEMAKING 


MPPHE Lord Mayor of Nottingham is to 
open an Exhibition of Constructive 
Peacemaking at the Friends Meeting House, 
Friar Lane, Nottingham, on Monday. The 
exhibition, which will be open daily from 
10.30 a.m. to°7.30 p.m., will close on Satur- 
day, October 17, at 6 p.m. There are to 
be lunch hour talks each day from 1.0 to 
1.45 p.m. and film shows in the evenings. 
The nine organisations participating in 
the exhibition are Federal Union, Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, International Friend- 
ship League, International Voluntary Ser- 
vice. Nottingham and Notts. Council for 
Aid to Refugees, Peace Pledge Union, 
Society of Friends, United Nations Asso- 
ciation and Women’s International League. 


MABEL EYLES AND PARTNERS 


FIRST-CLASS DUPLICATING 
(Reports, Price-Lists, Programmes, Circulars) 


Typing. Translating, etc. 
PRIVATE TUITION 
(Shorthand, Typewriting,) 

10, Beaconsfield Road, N.11. QENT 3324.) 
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NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 


A Co-educational, progressive, parent- 
owned school, emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 


boarding pupils 5 to 18. EPSOM 9619 


SMOGESSSRERSREBRESEER 


PPU RELIGION COMMISSION 
Pacifist Universalist Service 
FRIENDS INTERNATIONAL CENTRE 
32 Tavistock Square, Euston 
3.30 p.m., Sunday, October 11 


Discourse: Mr. Maung Maung Ji, MA 
“BUDDHIST VIEW OF LIFE” 
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FOR CHRISTIANITY 
IN INDUSTRY 


The Leader 


3d. monthly, by post 5d. 
annual subscription 5s. 


From 21 Barnfield, Ormston, 
Manchester. 


VIGOROUS, 


LIVELY, 
CONTROVERSIAL 


November issue has front page debate on— 


PACIFISM 


Britain’s church—factory 
PAPER 
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Algerian talks ... 


PPHERE is now really no point of substance standing in 
the way of the opening of talks to bring about a cease 
fire in Algeria. General de Gaulle has offered self- 
determination to the Algerian people. The 
FLN leaders in the Algerian government in 
exile have accepted this with a recognition 
that the Algerian people have a right to 
speak for themselves and that it is not to be 
assumed that the FLN or the provisional 
Government shall speak for them. 
This is a considerable advance on both sides. 
General de Gaulle’s previous invitation to 
the FLN leaders to come to France to nego- 
tiate the cease fire has been reiterated, and 
the FLN lcaders have not this time stipu- 
lated that any such meeting must be on 
neutral territory. That is another advance. 


General de Gaulle objects to negotiations in 
a form that would even imply any kind of 
formal recognition of the provisional gov- 
ernment, and a spokesman for that govern- 
ment has remarked that the members would 
present themselves as ready to discuss the 
conditions of a cease fire solely as chiefs of 
a politico-military organisation. 

It is clear that if these discussions are to take 
place it is these or their representatives who 
must enter into them, and a serious quarrel 
as to how they are to be designated would 
be the worst kind of stupidity. 

It is evident that at some stage the terms of 
the three-fold choice that the Algerians are 
to be offered when the plebiscite comes to 
be taken will have to be negotiated. It is 
obvious that there cannot be an arbitrary 
decision by the French Government in rela- 
tion to the form of partition to accommo- 
date the wishes of the French colonists and 
any Algerians who might wish to remain 
under French rule in the event of complete 
Algerian independence being chosen. This 
would make a travesty of the talk of self- 
determination. 


-.- awltras’ isolated 


qr may be that those who come to discuss the terms of 

cease fire will not be the appropriate people to nego- 
tiate upon the above matter, but the question as to how 
a satisfactory negotiating body, not under the domina- 
tion of the French authorities, is to be provided would 
be a reasonable matter for discussion with them. The 


The “ ultras’? among the French settlers in Algeria have 


now clearly set themselves apart from reasonable French 
opinion. A combination of the reactionary bodies that 
proliferate in Algiers has sent a communication to the 
Algerian representatives in the French Assembly calling 
upon them to take steps to bring about the fall of the 
Government, for “ we see the man that we have brought 
to power deny this and use to destroy us the very arms 
that we have forged for him.” 


We naturally hope that the talks for a cease fire will start 


and that they will result in an agreed peace jeading to a 
real opportunity for the Algerian people to determine 
their own future. 


In whatever way these preliminary moves develop, however, 


we believe that the nationalist leaders will be making a 
profound mistake if the fighting is renewed. They have 
now in their hands effective means for carrying on the 
struggle for their independence in other ways than by 
killing men, Algerians as wel! as Frenchmen: and they 
will be blundering badly if, the reactionary “ colons ~ 
having been brought into isolation, they again help them 
to dominate French policy. 


Mr. K in Peking 


PPHE Peking talks between Mr. Khrushchev and the 


Chinese leaders, though in a way a counterpart to the 
earlier talks between the American President and Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, President de Gaulle and Prime Minister 
Macmillan, are really of more far-reaching importance. 
In the case of the Western allies the differences of view 
to be reconciled were not as deep as that between the 
new Soviet policy of world relaxation and peaceful co- 
existence and the aggressiveness of China. 


Those in the West with whom mistrust of Moscow is a 


matter of unalterable principle do not believe in the 
genuineness of Russian-Chinese differences. According to 
them they are a pretence, intended to delude the West 
into concessions to Russia, made in the expectation that 
self-interest would bring the Russians firmly to the side 
of the West as China’s fast growing power (and alleged 
jealousy of Russia) brought the twentieth century 
“Yellow Peril” frighteningly near. Then, once the Soviet 
position had been greatly strengthened through the 
Western concessions, the pretence would be dropped and 
a new Communist expansion made much easier. 


Another school of thought, which is probably nearer to the 


truth without quite reaching it, holds that Mr. Khrush- 
chev is genuinely afraid of China, and that this alone is 
his reason for wanting better relations with the West. In 
view of the unprecedented power the Chinese will possess 
in ten or fifteen years from now, unless nuclear weapons 
are abolished, and China becomes a member of the 
abolitionist association of nations, there is indeed every 
reason for fear—and not by Russia only. 


offer of the good offices of M. Bourguiba could very If nuclear weapons continue they will also spread, and 


well be used to help matters here. 


China will have them in a few years’ time. If they are 


abolished, her vast manpower and resources are bound 
in due time to make her the most powerful nation on 
earth. Whether she will, in the course of her develop- 
ment, come nearer to the Confucian precept “ Do not do 
what you dislike when others do it” or seek grandiose 
inspiration in Genghiz Khan’s and Tamerlane’s conquests, 
it is as yet impossible to tell. But that the choice will be 
influenced by present-day events is certain. 


It may be concluded therefore that, leaving aside the 


element of courtesy to Russia's most important ally and 
the advisability of periodical discussions, it is a self- 
complacent error to apply the term “fear” to Mr. 
Khrushchev’s motives. The right one to use is “ fore- 
sight "--and the West will disregard the need of it at 
its own peril. 


Hungry men 


TINHE industrially advanced countries are becoming richer, 


while most of the poorer countries scarcely are main- 
taining their wretched conditions. This is the picture 
presented by the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organisation in its latest annual report, which covers the 
year 1958-59. It is a miserable picture, barely compre- 
hensible to wealthy and starving alike, and forces the 
reader to look for some hopeful aspect. 


Fortunately the report does contain some good news. 


World agricutural yields increased by four per cent over 
each of the two preceding seasons (whereas the world’s 
population is increasing by “only” about 1.6 per cent) 
and still greater yields are expected in the present year. 


More food produced, however, does not mean necessarily 


more food available. Because of the need to maintain 
profits under capitalism, there is the fantastic spectacle 
in North America of surpluses (that cannot be marketed 
at current prices) being added to already bulging stocks. 
For example, out of the 14,000,000 extra tons of wheat 
produced in the last year in the USA, 11,000,000 tons 
are expected to be stored away. Meanwhile, in poorer 
countries, rice production is falling behind the popula- 
tion growth. 


There can be no stability in the world while the majority 


of men are hungry. The wealthy and powerful nations, 
however, which too often identify themselves by much 
talk of peace, justice and human rights, could co-operate 
in combatting starvation to an extent perhaps not possible 
in any other field. 


Election addresses 


EACE NEWS has received copies of the election 

addresses of numerous parliamentary candidates We 
should be grateful to readers sending us further election 
manifestos of candidates (of any Party) who support 
unilateral nuclear disarmament. We regret that we are 
unable to acknowledge individually each election address. 
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The Election 


YEFORE this letter is published the 
General Election of 1959 will be over. 
Some of us will have played our part in 
working for one or the other of the candi- 
dates. In my own case that will be the 
Labour candidate in the constituency in 
which I live. As a member of the Party 
I feel bound to do that. I am also satisfied 
that my Labour candidate is far more suit- 
able to act as my Parliamentary representa- 
tive than is his Tory or Liberal opponent. 

But I do hope that when we next have a 
General Election al! the Parties will pay 
me and my fellow electors the compliment 
of assuming that we have ideals and aspira- 
tions above the level of bigger and better 
pensions and cheaper purchase-tax-free pots 
and pans. 

With millions of homeless Displaced Per- 
sons and scores of millions of our fellows in 
Asia and Africa deprived of the basic neces- 
sities of decent living there are causes 
enough to excite our sympathy and harness 
our will to fight for a better world. There 
is also the H-bomb.—L. J. CUMING, 79 
Lordship Lane, London, S.E.22. 


T was interested (though not surprised) to 
™ learn from your Oct. 2 number that the 
Jehovah's Witnesses were now suffering per- 
secution in Russia for their refusal to bear 
arms, etc. Whatever one may think of the 
Witnesses’ faith, their courage must com- 
mand one’s admiration. Perhaps the most 
eloquent, because most reluctant, testimony 
to this comes from Rudolf Hoess’s “ Com- 
mandant of Auschwitz,” where, recalling the 
many he shot in Nazi concentration camps, 
he writes : 

“Transformed by ecstasy, they stood in 
front of the wooden wall of the rifle- 
range, seemingly no longer of this world. 
Thus do I imagine that the first Christian 
martyrs must have appeared as_ they 


waited in the circus for the wild beasts 
to tear them in pieces. Their faces com- 
pletely transformed, their eyes raised to 
heaven, and their hands clasped and lifted 
in prayer, they went to their death. All 
who saw them were deeply moved, and 
even the execution squad itself was 
affected.” 


This was in 1940, Apparently the Wit- 
nesses were represented in Germany as a 
British cat's-paw-—-for, Hoess adds, “ they 
were completely ignorant of the political 
use which was being made of their fana- 
tical belief.” In Russia, no doubt, they will 
be represented as an American, Before we 
draw the obvious conclusion about Chris- 
tianity and totalitarianism, however, it 
might be worth reminding ourselves that in 
that same year the Church of England was 
publishing a pamphlet (by the late Canon 
Swift of Liverpool) representing them as 
virtually Nazis. Odium humani generis. . . 
—F. A. LEA, Great Glenham, Suffolk, 


Catholics and war 


T is good to see that Peace News is 
noticing the response of Archbishop 
Roberts, SJ, to the invitation by Pope John 
XXIII to a General Council. If war by 
Chnistians is to be forbidden there is much 
spade-work to be done and, probably, only 
two years in which to do it. The obstacle 
to be overcome is the common opinion that 
Catholics are, by their religion forbidden to 
refuse to fight. 


In both world wars the Popes have con- 
demned atrocities on both sides: national 
episcopates have condemned other countries, 
which is not their business, but never their 
own country, which should be their busi- 
ness. In Britain there is the inferiority 
complex, a hangover from the penal times 
when Catholics were accused of want of 
patriotism, which makes them parade a 
vulgar patriotism on all possible occasions. 
(There is a true love of country which 


makes a man wish his fellow-citizens to be 
Christian, prosperous and happy, but not 
proud, domineering and contemptuous of 
others.) 

It would scem that everything is done, 
and successfully, to keep the knowledge of 
the opposition to war by the Popes and 
other Catholics of good standing from the 
clergy, the students in seminaries and the 
laity. The attempts of Benedict XV, a 
confirmed pacifist, to secure a negotiated 
peace were hushed until too late. Only the 
Turks put up a statue to him. 

What can the present Pope and a 
Council do? In 1139 Innocent II and the 
Tenth General Council, the Second of the 
Lateran, solemnly condemned the use of 
the crossbow by Christians. No one took 
the slightest notice, no one even protested. 
If war were now to be condemned, either 
the condemnation would be ignored, or the 
Pope would have to proceed to excom- 
munication; then soon there would be few 
Catholics. Like his Master, he must not 
quench the smoking flax, for as long as a 
sou] remains within the flock without overt 
rebellion there is hope of its amendment. 

Meanwhile for those who wish to see 
there is light enough to show the openions 
of recent Popes. ‘The Gospel has not one 
law of charity for individuals and another 
for States and nations.” (Benedict XV). 
“Jesus, King and centre of all hearts, 
through the coming of Thy Kingdom, grant 
us peace.” (Pius XI.) “‘ However well in- 
tended, no political scheme which ignores 
God can succeed in establishing peace. 
Only the Gospel can bring the nations 
together again.” (Pius XII.) When Mer. 
Ottaviani, Pro-Secretary of the Holy Office, 
is his learned and authofitative treatise, 
“Institutiones Juris Publici Ecclesiastici” 
(1947), wrote a section, “ War is to be For- 
bidden Entirely ’ (Bellum Onmino I[nter- 
dicendum), Pius XII. then a Cardinal, sup- 
ported the treatise, and on becoming Pope 
created Mgr. Ottaviani a Cardinal. Few in 


LETTERS 


COLE CEAU CUDA OEM 


this country know of the treatise. 


Before war can be condemned by Pope 
or Council there must be a general know- 
ledge of the Christian opposition to war; in 
the past by the early writers against war, 
the martyrs who refused to serve (some 
served as police), the great St. Martin who, 
after serving as a policeman, when tribes 
were making an aggressive invasion of the 
Empire left the army saying “I ama soldier 
of Christ; [ am not allowed to fight.” St. 
Francis of Assisi forbad his tertiaries to 
bear arms; in the present by the many and 
increasing numbers of Catholic writers of 
today who oppose war and cannot be con- 
demned by the Church for doing so. 


Then the opposition must be based on a 
firm basis. From the Christian point of 
view the evil is not death; we must all die, 
and this world must come to an end some- 
how. The evil in war is the sin of hatred, 
Modern democracies will not fight without 
being stirred up to hate. There can be as 
much hatred behind a bayonet as behind a 
bomb, perhaps more; the bomber may be 
sorry for the innocents he bombs. Nuclear 
weapons may do good by leading men to 
think. The disciples of Christ were to be 
known by their love of one another. 

Will Peace News help to spread the 
knowledge of Catholic Opposition to war ? 
—T. WHITTON, Stevenage, Herts, 


Kirchentag 
IN PN, Sept. 18, Bjorn Hallstrom writes: 
The other journalists felt that it was 


not for an East German to speak on such 
matters, since the militarisation of East Ger- 


“T renounce war and I will never 


support or sanction another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6, Endsleigh Street London, W.C.! 
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Looking back at Khrushchev’s visit 


TPHE curtain has risen and fallen on the Khrushchev visit to the United States. 

The Russian Premier was catapulted for two weeks into the star rGle of a 
sort of Hollywood-style, on-stage cinerama-—grandiose. slick and superficial. 
Whatever he saw of his American audience was an occasional glimpse through 
the giant cast of cops and newspapermen who at all times blocked any unin- 


tercepted view. 


But he saw sufficiently to observe that 
the front rows were not occupied exclu- 
sively by paunchy capitalists and the back 
rows by undernourished proletarians. And 
the audience saw sufficiently to observe that 
he was not the Frankenstein-type monster 
generally depicted as the chief of an 
“enemy” nation. This alone make his 
visit worthwhile--aside from any other 
accomplishments. 


Considering it was his initial performance 
in the US, he played his part ably. He 
was alternately serious, laughing, blank- 
faced—like any American touring politi- 
cian. In California he even succeeded in 
stepping off his train a moment to pat a 
couple of kids on the head. He even lost 
his temper on a couple of occasions—per- 
haps a little too much so, 


A particularly apt explanation of this was 
made by the Stockholm newspaper Ex- 
pressen, which pointed out that Khrushchev 
“is completely unused to any form of con- 
tradiction. What he wants is for people to 
listen and applaud his preachings and re- 
frain from any criticism.” 


Whether the small amount of vocal oppo- 
sition which he met constituted unjustifiable 
rudeness or justifiable outspokenness has 
been a topic of sharp disagreement in the 
world press. 


EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 


One clear-cut example of unjustifiable 
rudeness was the ‘ We'll-bury-you”  re- 
minder by Mayor Poulson, of Los Angeles, 
which the Italian newspaper Avanti cor- 
rectly categorised among “ banal provoca- 
tions by some unknown provincial politi- 
cians seeking gratuitous publicity.” 


On the other hand. an example of justi- 
fiable outspokenness was the discussion of 
unionism initiated by those US labour 
leaders who decided to meet with Khrush- 


LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By JIM PECK 


chev rather than boycott him. Of course, 
there was some rudeness—in the form of 
name calling--by both sides, but this is 
inevitable in any forum on sharply divergent 
viewpoints. There was also a genuine ex- 
change of ideas, which is more worth while 
than the customary, over-polite exchange of 
pleasantries. 


The basic exchange was spark-plugged 
by the question of Joseph Curran, head of 
the National Maritime Union: “ Specific- 
ally, will workers (in Russia) be permitted 
to secure redress of their grievances by the 
only test of industrial democracy, the right 
to strike, the right collectively to withhold 
their labour power? ~ 


Krushchev answered: “1 quite under- 
stand you, but you do not understand any- 
thing of the workings of the Socialist 
System. Does the worker have the right to 
exercise the right to strike? Juridically, yes. 
Are there strikes now? No. Because 
workers and unions and the Government 
have one thought.” 


Walter Reuther, head of the United Auto 
Workers, thereupon challenged—as I, or 
any alert trade unionist from a Western 
country would—the concept of identity-of- 
interest between labour and government— 
even in a so-called workers’ state, to which 
Khrushchev replied: “‘ Why poke your nose 
into our business? ” 


Tass, the Russian press agency, subse- 


quently charged that the transcript issued 
by the Jabour leaders after the closed meet- 
ing was “absolutely distorted in its con- 
tent,” yet listed only a couple of minor 
alleged omissions. The labour leaders in 
turn offered to publish any amplifications 
or corrections Khrushchev might want to 
make —but none were forthcoming. Tass’s 
temper, like Khrushchev’s, stemmed from 
its being “ completely unused to any form 
of contradiction.” 


Though the meeting ended with mutual 
name-calling (Khrushchev described the 
labour leaders as “ capitalist lackeys” and 
the AFL-CIO adopted a resolution calling 
the Premier “more truculent and demand- 
ing in his aggression than Stalin”), it was 
constructive in that it constituted perhaps 
the only real exchange of ideas between 
Khrushchev and Americans other than top 
political leaders. 


The fact that Khrushchev commented 
that his concept of unionism and those of 
the labour leaders are “irreconcilable ” is 
beyond the point. Nobody, in any crucial 
discussion, admits that he is wrong and his 
opponents right. At best, he merely ab- 
sorbs a better understanding of his oppo- 
nent’s viewpoint—and this is worth while. 


REAL PROGRESS 


On the eve of his departure, Khrushchev 
was able to present—directly and openly 
over a nation-wide television network—his 
case for the Soviet system of government. 
This is real progress over the period when 
broadcasting such a speech in America 
would have been beyond consideration. 


Although exchange visits among top poli- 
tical leaders are less meaningful than ex- 
change visits among sizeable groups of 
people from two “enemy” countries—they 
still result in an exchange of ideas which 
makes for better understanding. In this 
sense the Khrushchev-Eisenhower visits are 
worth while, even if no concrete steps 
toward peace evolve. 


IN THE review of paperback books 
which appeared in Peace News of August 
28 the publisher of ‘“‘ Women in Love,” by 
D, H. Lawrence, was incorrectly given. 
“Women in Love” is in fact published by 
Ace Books, 
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many is more advanced than West Ger- 
many.” 

May your readers judge for themselves: 

(1) There is conscription in West, not in 
East Germany, 

(2) More important in our atomic age: 
There are nuclear weapons in the hands of 
foreign NATO troops stationed in West Ger- 
many, there are rocket ranges, German per- 
sonnel will be trained in the use of nuclear 
weapons and will get them themselves. In 
East Germany there are no nuclear weapons 
or rocket ranges, neither in Russian nor in 
East German  hands.—HEINZ KRAS- 
CHUTZKI, Berlin-Wannsee, Hohenzollern- 
strasse 27a, Germany. 


ND candidates 


ON behalf of the Fellowship Party I wish 

to protest against the publicity and sup- 
port given by Peace News to so-called 
nuclear disarmament candidates of the 
major parties. Speaking for myself, I con- 
sider that the pacifist movement has been 
done a grave disservice by the newspaper to 
which it looks for support. Gaitskell, by 
his evasion of the question put to him at 
Kings Lynn, made the position quite clear 
to anyone who might have been in doubt: 
“all cdndidates are pledged to accept and 
stand by party decisions.” Defiance of the 
Whip (and few candidates with the slightest 
chance of being elected have given this 
pledge) would almost certainly result in 
expulsion from the Party, Could a member 
elected by votes secured as a result of the 
Party policy then conscientiously remain in 
office ? 

There is only one pacifist Party in this 
country and its candidate, Ron Mallone. 
was the only candidate standing on a fully 
pacifist policy, The Hittle support he re- 
ceived from pacifists was further weakened 
as a direct result of the Peace News sup- 
port for other candidates. Offers of help 
were withdrawn specifically on this account, 

{ hope that all our candidates at future 


elections will receive the support they need 
and expect from the pacifist movement 
when it is realised how it has been deceived 
by the ‘“ mock-auctioneers. —-R, WALSH, 
National Agent, The Fellowship Party, 154 
Droop St, London, W.10. 

The name of the Labour candidate for 
Woolwich West was included in a list of 
their supporters prepared by the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament. Peace News is 
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able result of the printing dispute. 
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expected to give news of candidates sup- 
porting causes in which pacifists are active. 
We made it clear in our editorial comments 
and in the greater space given to candidates 
opposing war and nuclear weapons or 
showing a readiness to defy party whips on 
these issues where we felt support was most 
needed. We had received no news from 
pacifist organisations of official support for 
the Fellowship Party’s campaign.—[Eb.] 


help with this annual fund- 
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By Sybil Morrison 


TO LIVE OR 
NOT TO LIVE 


The real alternative is neither between 
giving up the bomb or allowing its 
possession to spread to a_ limitless 
number of States, nor between holding 
on to it ourselves or allowing the United 
States and Russia exclusive possession. . . 
The real alternative is between accepting 
a minor, dependent status—albeit a moral 
and self-righteous one—or continuing to 
function as a great Power—Daily Tele- 
graph, Oct. 5, 1959. 


T the time of writing the result of 
~~ “the General Election is still un- 
known; the accusations from the hust- 
ings are still sounding blaringly in our ears, 
and the rival claimants for a “ better life” 
are still ignoring the fact that there may be 
no life, better or worse, if some attention 
is not given to what ought to have been the 
over-riding question of war preparations. 

Significantly, and fortunately, the Press in 
their leading articles and other comment- 
aries have been prepared to give at least 
some consideration to foreign policy. The 
Press, in fact, has seemed much more aware 
than the political candidates, of the real 
issues which face Governments. 

The gravity of the responsibility which 
may lie upon the Foreign Secretary of the 
Government we may elect has scarcely been 
touched upon by the candidates, but almost 
all the reputable national newspapers have 
discussed the policies of the different Par- 
ties in relation to Summit talks and nuclear 
weapons. 

The quotation I have used is from a 
leader-page article by Peregrine Wors- 
thorne entitled ‘ Living with the Bomb— 
or Merely Surviving Without It” the impli- 
cation being that without it Britain would 
no longer be a Great Power. 


A Great Power in this respect means a 
great military Power, and it is clear that 
greatness in that category is judged 
primarily on the nation’s stockpile of 
nuclear weapons, and upon means of 
delivering them. Greatness merely means 
military might, and has nothing whatever 
to do with moral values. 

In fact, morality is, in this particular 
article, curiously equated with self-righteous- 
ness, as though to hold a moral principle 
must mean also a far less commendable 
attitude of arrogance in personal virtuous- 
ness. 

Morality is, in fact, the power to dis- 
tinguish between mght and wrong, while 
self-righteousness is an unwarrantable pride 
in personal virtue which may, or may not, 
be linked with any ability to distinguish 
between what is right and what is wrong. 

In fact, none of the major political Par- 
ties have given any indication of the 
smallest moral repugnance to _ nuclear 
weapons, the use of which they accept as 
possible under certain circumstances, let 
alone in the method of war itself, which 
if it comes would make the use of these 
weapons inevitable. All of them have dis- 
played quite clearly their belief in their 
own unassailable virtue in retaining or rety- 
ing upon these weapons. 

To continue without the bomb and be- 
come dependent upon America is instanced 
in the Daily Telegraph (which, it is well 
known, supports the Conservative Party 
view) as mere survival, a wretched existence, 
not to be thought of in the same terms as 
the rich and glorious living that is pictured 
if Britain retains the means of destroying 
the whole human race. 

These are mere words, rhetorical and 
meaningless, for there is no slightest evid- 
dence that the status of a non-military 
power would be a mere survival with no 
hope for the future. On the contrary, it 
ought to be clearly recognised that uni- 
lateral! disarmament on moral grounds 
would not necessarily bring about either 
helpless dependence or disaster. 

Clearly if its peoples were unarmed there 
would be no reason at all for bombs or 
rockets being launched against this island, 
and no reason for invasion unless there was 
a war, when life would be destroyed in any 
case. 

A few candidates, both within the Labour 
Party and independently, have stood for 
total unilateral disarmament, the only sure 
way to life and peace. It is to be hoped 
that they will have secured the votes of all 
religious and rational people. 
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An old label and a new challenge 


By PHILIP SEED 


The writer is Casework Orgainser with the York Family Service Unit. Age 
29, he was educated at Leighton Park School, studied history at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and social science at the London School of Economics. He is a 
member of the Friends Peace Committee (Quakers) and the author of a number 


of peace pamphlets. 


ACIFISTS have always demanded of others a fundamental shift from 


deeply-held conventional ideas. 


Now, at last. we see signs that such a 


fundamental shift may be taking place. In the nuclear age “‘ defence” philo- 


sophy is in the melting-pot. 

It is a new situation. And I am wonder- 
ing if it is pacifists who are now being too 
inflexible? Have we, after years of frus- 
tration and having to hammer out our 
dogma to a hostile or apathetic populace, 
lost sight of the true basis of our faith, 
which led us to call ourselves pacifists in 
the first place ? 

Do we isolate ourselves from other 
people: divide the world into pacifists and 
non-pacifists? 

So long as there was no prospect of end- 
ing conscription I felt there was a duty to 
retain a word which usefully separated the 
person who renounced war as a conscien- 
tious objector from all others who might 
claim a concern for peace. I suppose per- 
sonal experience enters in. We look back 
to our own Tribunal experiences, and the 
word pacifist reminds us that we would do 
it again and again. But do we now want 
to separate ourselves off in this way? 


I remember as a child asking a guest in 
our house “ What is a pacifist?” (It was 
early on in the war.) “A person who 
doesn’t want to fight and win the war” was 
the simple answer. I suppose that summed 
up what people thought then. And now, 
some twenty years later, I guess that to 
most people a pacifist is still “A person 
who didn't want to fight and win the last 
war.” (To the older generation, of course, 
all this would apply to the First World 
War.) If in conversation you say you are 
a pacifist immediately there is a question 
asked about 1939, or parachutists threaten- 
ing your mother. Even if the actual ques- 
tion relates to Berlin or Hungary or Tibet, 
the supposition is that there is in these 
situations something somehow parallel with 
what happened in 1939 and 1940. 


I don’t suppose we shall ever change the 
connotation of the word pacifist. We shall 
always be misunderstood. So { ask myself: 
What is the point of using the word now? 
What are we really trying to tell people? 
Surely not just that faced with 1914 or 1939 
(or, in my case, 1948) we would do ® all 
over again? Surely not to suggest that 
faced with an imminent world war and 
general mobilisation we would do it again? 
(Our witness would hardly be relevant, even 
if we were luckily alive to make it.) 


nuclear age perspective 

Let's start again, and re-think our posi- 
tion in the nuclear age. 

Every normal person in the nuclear age 
will renounce war in a general sense, and 
only justify armaments as defence and as 
having a strictly limited usefulness. A 
general nuclear war is recognised by all but 
a very few as being suicidal. 

But I renounce war for another reason. 
I renounce war because [ believe in the 
power of love, in its intrinsic worth and in 
its ultimate triumph. I believe that nothing 
is more important in life than that we care 
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for others. Our central task is reconcilia- 
tion. I want people to be dedicated to 
making peace in all walks of life. 


Now, if I find someone else who feels 
like this, we can get along fine. I don’t 
need to know what he did about it in 1939, 
or what he would do about it in 1984. 
What we do about it now is what matters. 
Theoretically pacifist or non-pacifist doesn't 
matter so much as a common belief in the 
way we should set about doing what we be-- 
lieve is right. We can sail out to the Pacific 
to stop an H-bomb test (or try to!) or we 
can picket rocket sites, if we feel that way 
inclined. We can try to befriend people in 
positions of responsibility like the Quaker 
teams at United Nations do. We can work 
strenuously for multi-lateral agreement on 
disarmament, or for unilateral action. We 
can work in all manner of different ways 
and still be united by a common faith, a 
common philosophy. 


The thing which distinguishes those who 
hold this philosophy will be their perspec- 
tive, their sense of values, and therefore the 
way they will set about their various tasks. 
Nothing is more important than that we 
care for others. Nothing! This should be 
the central reason for our adopting non- 
violent attitudes during demonstrations, and 
for studying techniques of non-violent re- 
sistance. We should never lose sight of the 
individual with whom we are confronted 
in a general enthusiasm for the cause. This 
applies on marches, on pickets, at public 
meetings, no less than in private conversa- 
tions. Our cause is not only for the indi- 
vidual. It is the individual. 


acceptable words 


What words, then, can we use to sum 
all this up ? 

In place of the word pacifist, which is 
misunderstood, misleading and narrowing, I 
would suggest that the words “ peace’ and 
“love” are rapidly becoming more accept- 
able—or “cleaner.” I would express my 
philosophy in these terms: 

“The greatest and most fundamental 
need of civilised man is to be at peace 
with his fellows, and therefore I dedicate 
my life to making peace. The alternative 
to war is the way of love. This is not 
only an ideal for the future but necessary 
here and now. It is practical politics— 
or it 1s nothing at all.” 

Already today I have no need to justify 
my use of the word peace. The aspiration 
is understood and shared. This is a 
momentous change from a few years ago, 
particularly before the death of Stalin, when 
peace was regarded as phoney and a Com- 
munist propaganda commodity. Now 
different political parties and different gov- 
ernments compete in gaining popularity on 
account of their dedication to peace—-un- 
fortunately often by disparaging the efforts 
of their rivals ! 

Though less spectacularly, the word love 
is also coming to be widely acceptable— and 
even increasingly understood. A great step- 
ping-stone was perhaps the publication of 
John Bowlby’s United Nations Report 
“Maternal Care and Mental Health,” which 
in its subsequent Penguin version was called 
“Child Care and the Growth of Love.” 
Love is described as something positive, 
vital, essential to basic human development. 
It is the quality of a right relationship actu- 
ally operating in practice (not just as an 
idea), and without such a relationship be- 
tween parent and child basic damage will 
be inflicted on the child. 

How’ different is this idea of love, now 
commonly repeated by doctors and social 
workers, and echoed in pulpits and in the 
Press, from the idea, previously prevalent, 
that love was doing nothing! The idea of 
loving in place of punishment was assumed 
to mean letting the child or criminal do 
what he liked or “getting away with it.” 


Love in the face of an enemy invasion was 
assumed to mean doing nothing to resist 
injustice. These old ideas are dying as the 
new positive concept of love seeps through 
to consciousness in a society which, for all 
its failings, is based implicitly on many of 
its principles. Consider the lengths to which 
the health and welfare services go to care 
for individuals who in one way or another 
are handicapped—-measures which go far 
beyond what is necessary or expedient in 
the interests of the nation’s economy ! 

In the light of these developments, how 
far is Sir Stephen King-Hall’s “ Defence in 
the Nuclear Age” away from Gandhi's 
non-violent resistance or our own concep- 
tion of love in action? The answer, no 
doubt, is that there is still a great gap: but 
it may be narrowing in so far as it at last 
opens the door to a greater understanding, 
through discussion, of techniques of resist- 
ance without retaliation; and from there to 
the principles of love. 


social worker’s answer 


What are the principles of love? 

I am a social worker, and 1 am going to 
answer the question as any trained social 
worker would. I could say that I am 
answering the questions as a pacifist. But 
what would be the point? This would only, 
artificially separate me from my non-paci- 
fist colleagues. I would far rather say, with 
my colleagues, that I believe in the efficacy 
of love in human relationships. 

The first principle of love I have already 
mentioned. It is that you cannot love in a 
vacuum or in the abstract. You, as a per- 
son, must Jove another person. It is rela- 
tionships which matter. 

The second principle of love is that it is 
accepting rather than critical. To love you 
must start by listening carefully to what the 
other person has to say, showing sympathy 
and not condemnation for the feelings ex- 
pressed, however illogical, unconventional, 
shocking, “ false,” threatening, or incom- 
prehensible they may seem. 

The third principle of love is that you 
look for the best in the situation with which 
you are confronted. If you aim to build 
creatively you must start with whatever 
constructive foundation is already there. 

The fourth principle of love is that you 
must meet another person at the point in 
his development where he actually is, and 
not where you would like him to be. You 
must start by understanding his needs as he 
sees them himself, not as you would see 
them if you were in his place. Similarly 
one must not expect of the other person 
more growth than he is capable of, or 
growth at a faster rate than he is capable 
of following. 

The fifth principle of love is respect. 
Even if a person, though an adult. behaves 
like a baby, you must respect his adulthood 

-if physically he is an adult and knows 
himself as one. Respect also means respect 
for truth. 


understanding people 


The sixth principle of love is under- 
standing. You must try to understand the 
causes of other people’s behaviour, con- 
scious and unconscious, rational and irra- 
tional. You must understand not only what 
a person says, but what he feels; not only 
what is happening to him, but the signifi- 
cance of what is happening to him. Among 
other things, understanding includes history, 
background, social factors, physical condi- 
tions, You must understand that no human 
situation is static, and therefore no plan 
perfect unless it is continuously _ re- 
examined. 

The Jast, and hardest, principle of love 
is objectivity. Though able to identify with 
another’s thoughts and feelings, you must 
at the same time learn to detach yourself so 
that your own thoughts and feelings are 
separate. Otherwise, your efforts to see 
clearly the needs of another person will be 
spoilt by your own fears and prejudices. 
Objectivity is aided by understanding your- 
self, which goes hand in hand with under- 
standing others. If you are in close con- 
tact with a person over a long period it is 
very difficult to achieve objectivity without 
help from a third person—that is why team 
work is vital in social work, and particu- 
larly in Family Service Units. 

I believe these principles are valid far 


How a ten-year-old 
sees the Bomb 


The following editorial appeared in 
the Wyoming State Tribune on 
August 31. The newspaper is pub- 
lished in the town of Cheyenne, scene 
of a non-violent demonstration by 
American pacifists who obstructed the 
entrance to America’s first Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missile Base in 
August last year. 


“  . . Children shall not laugh. 
People will not pray to God .. .” 


Those are the words of a 10-year-old 
boy. 

The boy is Walter Porzel, The words 
are from a composition written for the 
fifth grade, an essay on atomic power, 
“The Power with No Mercy.” 

Walter knows about nuclear power. 
He was born at the super-secret Sandia 
Base near Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

His father, Francis, was a Group 
Leader at the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory until 1954, directed many 
series of nuclear blast effect tests at 
Nevada and Eniwetok, and now holds 
the top scientific position at the Armour 
Research Foundation of the Uinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Walter has thought often about the 
atomic bomb, and chose it as his sub- 
ject when his grade at St, Barnabas 
school was assigned compositions for 
home work. 


» 


This is how the son of a noted nuclear 
scientist views his father’s life work : 

“In White Sands, New Mexico, where 
Hopi Indians lived in peace, was born a 
power of No Mercy. By the power of 
No Mercy I mean the atom bomb, If 
this power is not harnessed, the sun shall 
spread its light over the dead not living. 
Cool breezes shall blow but no one shal} 
breathe them, May flowers will not 
bloom their beauty. Precious rain drops 
shall pour for naught, The colour of 
the pure streams shall change to red. 
Children shalt not laugh. People will 
not pray to God. There will be no love 
between the mother and child. God 
made light to help mankind, not to 
destroy him. They say the bomb helps 
us, but I think it has put a thorn in the 
side of Man. The atom may be the key 
to the future but God did not make it 
to be the key to destruction.” 

How docs a father feel about such a 
summary of his profession ? 

“‘ Gratitude,” Porzel said, “that the 
society which produced the big stick still 
produces new human beings like hin 
who instinctively remember the prece- 
dent importance to talk softly. 

“Nor did he need to waste words on 
what is surely a major point: it is high 
time grown-ups quit stalling with the ex- 
cuse that the effects of nuclear weapons 
are too diflicult to understand.” 


outside the field of social work—and J am 
not the only one who believes this. A 
fairly recent example in the right direction 
was the campaign for better manners on 
the telephone exchanges ! 

The following are situations where the 
principles are of obvious significance : 


The conducting of a peaceful picket. 

Discussion Groups. 

During imprisonment or other forms of 

persecution. 

Canvassing. 

Lobbying. 

Conducting negotiations, 

I would not go about my social work 
telling those I wanted to help that I was a 
pacifist. It would not seem relevant and 
would in most cases create an unnecessary 
barrier if the point were pressed, 

I would suggest that perhaps the word is 
no longer relevant when any of us want to 
help anyone at any time. But if we do 
drop the word, it should only be to take up 
the challenge of living in accordance with 
a re-formulated claim: that we are dedi- 
cated to peace, based on the principles of 
love. 
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ACCOMMODATION 


HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and jolly good 
food for visitors and permanent guests. CANonbury 
1340. Telkea Shayler, 27 Hamilton Pk., London, 
N.5. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


A VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE in the heart 
af the Lake District. Rothay Bank, Grasmere, 
Westmoriand, offers comfortable rooms and ex- 
pertly planned meals, attention to those requiring 
rest as well as facilities for walkers, climbers, 
motorists. Large garden with views otf feis— 
Ysabe] James, Telephone : Grasmere 334. 


CHRISTMASTIDE AT JORDANS, list closes 
middle of October. Opportunity for fellowship; fun, 
lectures, films, meditation, worship. Christmas 
week, 9 guineas. Other weeks winter season, H 
guineas. Special mid-week rate during most weeks ot 
winter season. Write, Wardens, Old Jordans Hostel, 
Beaconsfield, Bucks. (Jordans 2186). 


KESSINGLAND, Lowestoft. Converted railway 
coach to let. Comfortably furnished, electricity, 
heating. Quiet site near sea. P. G. Addison, 6, 
Wellclose Square, London, E.1. 


PERSONAL 


GERMAN GIRL (20 yrs.) in Somerset wishes com- 
panion fcr inexpensive journeying to Scotland. 
Rouch, ‘‘Lackspur,’’ Uphill, Weston-Super-Mare, 
Somerset. 

IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op please give this 
number when making your next purchase: 1336943 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1. 


INTRODUCTIONS. Friendship or marriage; home 
and overseas. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell Road, London. 


MOTOR INSURANCE for Total Abstainers—Low 
Premiums—Cumulative No-Claim Bonus. (Trans- 
ferable from other Companies) 20% One Year to 
50% Four Years. For Details and Free Advice on 
all Insurance Matters—A. M. Pay & Co., Insurance 
Brokers, 45, Bulwer Road, Leytonstone, E.11. LEY 
8081. 

STUDENT PEACE UNION in America plans to 
publish peace song book. Peace songs requested. 
Contributors of songs will receive free book upon 
publication. Ken, Ele Calkins. 5504. Woodlawn, 
Chicago 37, Illinois, USA. 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps and undamaged air mail 
covers. Please send to WRI, 88 Park Av., Enfield, 
Middlesex. 


LITERATURE 


BRITAIN’S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY— 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war— 
the ‘‘ Socialist Leader.'' Indispensable to members 
of the PPU who want up-to-date information of 
home and world politics. Threepence weekly. 
Obtainable from your newsagent or from 48 
Dundas St., Glasgow, C.1, and 6 Endsleigh St., 
London, W.C.1. 


QUAKERISM. Information and literature res- 
pecting the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to Friends 
Home Service Cttee., Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

“ SARVODAYA "'—monthly magazine of _ the 
Bhoodan Movement in India may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, London. 
N.i, at 12s. per year, or 1s. (postage 2d.) each 
issue. 

THE RAILWAY REVIEW. The only and best 
informed TU newspaper. Trade Union and politi- 


cal news. Railway problems and working condi: 
tions featured in every issue. Every Friday. 12 
pages. 4d. 


FOR SALE 

BIRTHDAY SUBSCRIPTIONS: Solve the present 
problem by giving your frends a subsemption to 
PEACE NEWS. Eight weeks’ introductory postal 
subscription 2s. 6d. Birthday card 6d. extra. Sub- 
scription Dept., Peace ews, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 

PERSONAL & COMMERCIAL STATIONERY : 
Manilla envelopes 6” x 34”—10s. 6d. 1,000 -box; 
9” x 4"—24s. 6d. 1,000 box. White envelopes 
6” x 3}’—17s. 6d. 1,000 box. Many other sizes/ 
styles available. Plain postcards 2s. 3d. 100; quarto 
bank paper 6s. S00 sheets. Harley Bond Writing 
Pads from 6d. each. Postage extra, special quota- 
tions for larger quantities. All profits to Peace 
News. Write or call Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, 
King's Cross, London, N.1. (TER 8248.) 

SPECIAL OFFER, BANK TYPING paper (white 
quarto), 1 ream 7s. 6d., 6 reams for 37s. 6d., post 


free. Special price for larger quantities. Order all 
your stationery from Housmans (Peace News Ltd.), 


5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 


OSTEOPATH WANTED: Work with Naturopath. 
Also assistant male/female. Box 832. 


PEACE NEWS OFFICE is open up to 9 p.m. 
every Wednesday evening for the sale of books 
and stationery, and for voluntary help with the 
despatch of Peace News. Visitors welcomed (Mon. 
to Fri. 8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.) 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


CIR IIR I IKI KK ERIK KRM A KIRA 
Every week?! 


SUNDAYS 


BRADFORD: 8 p.m. Hal! Ings Car Park. Opea 
Air Mtg. Bradford PYAG 


GLASGOW : Sundays 8 p.m. Queena Park Gates, 
Victoria Rd., Open Air Forum; PPU. 
SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: 72 Qakley Sq, N.W.1. Week-end 
work camps take place whenever possible. Phone 
RUS 3195. Work for needy sections of the com- 
munity. IVS. 


TUESDAYS 


MANCHESTER : 1-2 pm. Deansgate Blitz Site 
Christian Pacifist open-air meeting. MPF. 


FUME ERE Daw MeL YY 


George Padmore: Companion 


in the struggle 


By Fenner Brockway, Chairman, Movement for Colonial Freedom 


BY the time you read this the result of the election in Britain will be known. I won't pro- 
phesy who will win. It will be very close. I hope to be re-elected personally and I know I 
shall have a good team with me to carry on the struggle for the freedom of Africa. 


Electino days have been saddened by two losses, which are blows to me and to all 


colonial peoples. 


The first was the death of George Padmore. The news was a great shock to me. 


Only a fortnight earlier I had had a cheery 
letter from him thrilled by the growing 
unity of Africa for freedom and expressing 
appreciation of the help of some of us in 
Britain. It was difficult to believe that this 
grand comrade was no longer with us. 


Everyone knows that George Padmore 
has been the Adviser on African Affairs to 
Kwame Nkrumah, the Prime Minister of 
Ghana, during these last few years. Every- 
one knows that he has been the architect 
of the Pan-African movement and the dyna- 
mic influence behind the All-African 
People’s Conference at Accra, which has 
done so much to intensify the struggle for 
freedom throughout the Continent. But few 
know the story of his long record for Afri- 
can freedom. 


Work with Lenin 


George was caught up by the movement— 
impatient with the compromises of Labour 
and Social Democratic Parties during the 
First World War—which led to the establish- 
ment of the Communist International. He 
had a share with Lenin in drafting the his- 
torical document against Imperialism which 
was adopted by the First Communist Inter- 
national Congress as its thesis on this sub- 
ject. He was appointed by the Communist 
International as its representative in Africa. 


But disillusion came. George had one aim 
—to end imperialism and colonialism in 
Africa. He was not prepared to compromise 
that aim for any other object. You can 
understand, therefore, his shock when he 
was ordered to tone down the struggle dur- 
ing the late ‘thirties. Soviet Russia wanted 
to reach an agreement with the French and 
British Governments against Germany. The 
Communist International consequently 
ordered George to call off the campaign 
against French and British colonialism in 
Africa. 


The diplomats in Moscow did not know 
George. He refused to surrender the 
struggle for African freedom in the interests 
of European manoeuvres, He resigned from 
the Communist Party. 


He came to England, and ever since then 
I have been his companion in the struggle. 
His imaginative idea was to unite the Free- 
dom movements in all African countries in a 
great Pan-African movement. I attended the 
Pan-African Congress which he organised 
in Manchester, though I forget the exact 
date. Representatives were present from 
many African countries as well as Dr. 
Dubois, a pioneer of the idea from America. 


George made himself the dynamic influ- 
ence of the idea in London. During the war 
and post-war years a group of us used to 
meet in a basement in Soho. There was 
Kwame Nkrumah from Ghana, then a stu- 
dent at the London School of Economics, 
there were Indians defending Gandhi and 
Nehru, then imprisoned, and the Indian 
National Congress, then outlawed; there 
were Nigerian, Sudanese, East African stu- 
dents, all of whom have since become repre- 
sentatives of their countries or leaders of 
their national movements. George was the 
friend and guide of us all. 


He earned a precarious living by writing 
for Negro papers in America. His know- 
ledge of events in Africa was extraordinary. 
I was Editor of the New Leader in those 
days, and, whenever unrest occurred in 
Africa, I asked George for an article. He 
responded with a detailed analysis of the 
situation which astonished me by its know- 
ledge and grasp of the essential background. 


George was an impressive personality, a 
powerful and logical speaker, a leader born 
in his natural gifts, developed by his devo- 
ted application. It was a great day for him 
and Africa when Dr. Nkrumah invited him 
to Accra to be his adviser and to prepare 
for the All-African People’s Conference. 
Some eyebrows were raised because Dr. 
Nkrumah had appointed a man born in the 
West Indies to this post; but George, a 
descendent of African slaves, was in mind, 
heart and spirit essentially African. His 
dream was of a Continent joined in a United 
States of Africa. Kwame could not have 
chosen better. 


Urged non-violence 


George Padmore’s ideas were not only 
tadical. He was in the best sense of the 
word a statesman. He saw that resort to 
violence was a hopeless policy for Africans. 
He urged instead organised non-violent re- 
sistance (when political advance was closed), 
Gandhi's method adapted to Africa, He 
also believed too much in personal and 
democratic liberty to countenance the ac- 
ceptance of Communism by Africa. His 
last book was on the subject of Pan-Afri- 
canism or Communism. Ironically, it was 
banned from East and Central Africa by 
the British Government. 


With thousands of African friends, with 
friends from America, the Caribbean and 
Asia, I say farewell to George Padmore. He 
has been a wonderful comrade, one of the 
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creators of the new Free Africa. Our 
affection goes out to his wife Dorothy, a 
devoted colleague in all his difficult years. 


The second Joss was of Dr. Bandaranaike, 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon. Away back 
in 1930 a Singhalese student, accompanied 
by his girl friend, came to see me at the 
House of Commons. He wanted to learn 
about Parliamentary democracy. I showed 
him round the Houses of Parliament and 
explained. He learned well—he became the 
first Premier of independent Ceylon. 


It is a tragedy that he should have been 
shot by a fellow-Singhalese. Alas, antagon- 
ism has burst through in Ceylon as in other 
newly independent countries! This is the 
consequence of frustrations inherited from 
the old colonial rule and from traditional 
racial or tribal rivalries, which have not 
been allowed to work themselves out in the 
past by democratic means. 


Tt is a tragedy when those who have con- 
tributed to the coming of freedom are sacri- 
ficed, and all of us should pause and pay 
our tributes of respect and admiration. We 
mourn their loss; they have a great place 
in history. But we must not despair. It is 
through freedom and democracy we shall 
learn a better way. 


ERliection clashes 


There is one more experience of these 
election days about which I must write. 
News reports have told of the attacks made 
on meetings at Hampstead and St. Pancras 
on racial grounds. At Hampstead the object 
of attack was Dr. David Pitt, the Labour 
candidate who is a Negro. At St. Pancras 
the meeting was called by the Movement 
for Colonial Freedom to voice the claims 
of the African people to freedom. I was 
presiding. 


I beg my readers not to believe that any 
large section of the British people was be- 
hind these brutal assaults. They were made 
by a lunatic fringe of Fascists who calt 
themselves ‘‘ The National Labour Party.” 
Their slogan is “ Keep Britain White.” They 
want to turn every African, West Indian and 
Asian out of Britain. There is no respon- 
sible Party—neither Labour, Liberal nor 
Conservative—which justified their demand 
or their actions. They are an insignificant 
group of roughs and toughs. 


1 wonder sometimes if they have enough 
intelligence to appreciate the logic of their 
demand? If all Africans and West Indians 
should leave England, all Englishmen 
should leave Africa and the West Indies! 
Happily we have not come to that disaster 
of racialism yet—and I pray we never shall. 


Copyright in Indiu and Africa reserved to 
author. 
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1. Send notices to arrive first post Mon. 

2. Include Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secretary's 
address). 

Friday, October 9 

LONDON, N.12: 8 p.m. Christchurch Hall, nr. 
Tally Ho Corner. Service of Rededication. Rev. P. 
Eastman, Sec. IFoR. Finchley FoR. 

LONDON, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall, 
Caxton St. ‘‘ Christianity and a New Social Order." 
Swami Avyaktananda. Vedanta Movement. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS: 7.15 p.m. Harrington's 
Cafe. Five Ways. ‘‘Pacifist Action in the Atomic 
Age." Allen Skinner. PPU. 

Saturday, October 10 

BRISTOL, 7: 3 p.m.-6.30 p.m. Horfield Friends 
Mtg. Ho.. 300 Gloucester Rd. Film  Conference—— 
“Atoms for Peace and Goodwill.’" SoF. 

CHELTENHAM: 10.30 a.m. Promenade. Poster 
parade and leafletting. CND. 

LEICESTER: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Queens 
Rd., ‘' Work-camping in Ghana."' Kofi Effrim- 
Botchey. IVS. 

PRESTON: 3 p.m. Unitarian Church. Church St. 
“My Visit to Bulgaria.”"’ George Holt. PPU. 

YEOVIL: 3 p.m. Liberal Hall (nr. Town Stn.) 
“Pacifist Fallacies.”* Douglas Clark. Western 
Area AGM (followed by auction). PPU. 

Sunday. October 11 

LONDON, W.1: 3 p.m. Speakers Corner, Hyde 

Park. Sybil Morrison, Myrtle Solomon. PPU. 


LONDON, W.C.1: 3.30 p.m. Friends International 


Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Pacifist Universalist Service. 
Discourse Mr. Maung Maung Ji, MA. ‘‘Buddhist 
View of Life.’’ PPU Religion Commission. 


Monday, October 12 


BIRMINGHAM : 8 p.m. 221 Vicarage Rd., Kings 
Heath. Meeting. PPU. 

LONDON. S.W.1: 10.30 am. & 2.15 p.m. 
Ebury Bridge Ho., Ebury Bridge Rd., London 
Appellate Tribunal for CO's. Public admitted. 


Monday, October 12 to Saturday, October 17 


NOTTINGHAM: 10.30 a.m.-7.30 p.m. Friends 
Mtg. Ho., Friar Ln. Exhibition of Constructive 
Peacemaking. Oct. 12, 11 a.m. opening by Lord 


er Lunch-hour talks daily. Films evenings. SoF. 
oR. 


Tuesday, October 13 
CROYDON: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Park Ln. 


“Austria's Role as a Neutral State’': Bernard Law- 
son. ‘New Homes for Refugees’': Else Ecroyd. 
WILPF. 
SAFFRON WALDEN: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. 
Ho., High St. ** Any Questions.’’ Society of Friends. 
SOUTHAMPTON: 7.30 p.m. 4 Kings Pk. Rd. 
“UNA's Plan for Disarmament.’’ W. G. P. Bottom- 
ley. PPU. 
Wednesday, October 14 
LONDON, N.W.11: 7.45 p.m. 23 Russell Gdns. 
(Off Golders Green Rd. opp. La Sagesse Convent). 
* Current Events & Pacifism.’’ Allan Skinner. PPU. 
LONDON, W.8: 10.30 a.m. and 1.15 p.m. Town 
Hall, High St. London Local Tribunal for COs. 
Public admitted. 
Thursday. October 15 
LIVERPOOL: 7.45 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Hunter 
St. ‘Social Implications of Pacifism.’ PPU. 


LONDON, N.13: 8 p.m. 23 Kenmare Gdns., ‘‘My 
Trip to the USA."’ Hilda Kienze. PPU. 


Friday, October 16 — Sunday, October 18 
RUGELEY, Staffs: Week-end Conference; Spode 
Ho., Hawkesyard Priory. ‘‘ Problems of Peace 
epee Fee: 2 gns. Details: The Warden at above 
address. 


Saturday, October 17 
LONDON. N.W.1: 2.30 p.m.—8 p.m. Friends 
Ho., Euston Rd. Film Viewing Session of new 
films for peace propaganda, also exhibitions. Adm. 
1s. 6d., tea 3s. (s.a.e. please) from Friends Peace 
Committee at above address. SoF. 
Saturday, October 17 — Sunday, October 18 
DORKING, Surrey: Autumn Conference at 
Beatrice Webb Ho., Holmbury St. Mary. ‘ China, 
India & Co-Existence, & Peace & Security in Laos & 
Vietnam.’’ Details: The General Sec., National 
Peace Council, 29 Gt. James St., W.C.1. NPC. 
Sunday, October 18 
LONDON, W.1: 3 p.m. Speakers Corner, Hyde 
Park. Harry Marsh. PPU. 
Monday, October 19 
LONDON, W.C.1: 6 p.m. refreshments. 6.30 p.m. 
Current Affairs: ‘‘Post Election Survey.”’ Allen Skia- 
ner. Central London PPU. 


Wednesday, October 21 

CAMBRIDGE: 8.15 p.m. Mili Ln. Lecture Rooms. 
“The Christian and War.’* The Rev Canon C, E. 
Raven, ID. FoR. 

Saturday, November 7 — Sunday, November 8 

MATLOCK, Derbys: ‘' The Briars,"’ Vegetarian 
Guest Ho., Crich. Conference -—- ‘‘ Penal Practioe 
in a Changing Society — Past, Present & Future.”’ 
Speaker: Frank Dawtry. Details: Miss E. Culling- 
worth, 81 Clarendon Pk. Rd., Leicester. PPU. 
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We didn’t say it 
I think that this election campaign, on 


the top levels at least, is banal to the point 
of being contemptible. 


I think that the issues invoked are trivial 
and the wrong ones, and the manner of 
their presentation is in general evasive and 
not infrequently downright dishonest. 


The great questions of today are dodged, 
ignored, smoothed over and distorted. 


Vital principles are buried, if not for- 
gotten. Nothing I have seen or heard in 
the last few days has suggested to me that 
either Mr. Macmillan or Mr, Guaitskell 
could help me to face the future with the 
slightest confidence. 


For the great parties of this country in 
1959 to present the case for the future in 
terms of share-pushing, or income tax 
quibbles, is to me fantastic. And since it 
is absurdly tedious to go on in this way, let 
me just synthesise my own wholly unim- 
portant attitude. 


1 hope sincerely and fervently that next 
Thursday will see a Conservative defeat of 
crushing magnitude, though 1 fear this 
splendid day is still some way off. 


I wish | could rationalise my politics by 
yearning with equal fervour for a Labour 
victory, but alas | do not. 


To be rid of this Government 1 would, 
to be sure, willingly submit to a@ coalition 
of the Flat Earth Society and the Salvation 
Army, but I would prefer otherwise. — 
James Cameron, News Chronicle, Oct. 3. 


Briefly 

The dispute between India and China and 
the situation in Laos are to be the subjects 
for a weekend conference organised by the 
National Peace Council from October 17 
to I8 at Beatrice Webb House, near 
Dorking, Surrey. 

The charge for tea at the Quaker Film 
Viewing Session on Saturday, October 17. 
is additional to the admission charge of 
ts. 6d., not inclusive, as announced in 
Peace News last week. Readers should, 
therefore, send 4s, 6d. if requiring tea, the 
charge for admission without tea is ls. 6d. 


CAMPAIGN ONLY 
CORNER NINE 


The strains of that mellifluous ditty “She 
was only sixteen” will doubtless have 
billowed your way in recent wecks, 

We have a better one! 

He was only NINE!! 

AND HE DID VERY WELL SELLING 
PEACE NEWS IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE, 

But that was only a modest beginning. 
Now, in delightful schoolboy writing, he 
tells us: “Please send me some more 
Peace News so that I can sell them round 
our village. Mummy says that it will 
be alright, and she will help me.” 

He's no square, even if his sales carcer 
started there. In fact, it takes the clear- 
eyed and clear-headed vision of the 
young, and all who believe in life, to 
grasp the simple truth that its NORMAL 
to work for peace, and a disastrous 
abnormality to accept a war based world. 

Nine, sixteen—or ninety, here’s a simple, 
practical job of peace-making all can 
tackle. Join Peace News in working for 
a worth while, war-free world. Make it 
YOUR job to get new readers and distri- 
bute copies every week. 


For only 18 pence a week you can have 
six publicity copies every Friday, and pay 
at the end of the month. 

Send that order NOW —and thank you. 


How many Algerian refugees will 


200,000 FACE 


By SHEILA BAGNALL 


T last there is some hope of peace in Algeria. But even the most sanguine 
cannot imagine that it will come soon. De Gaulle has still to convince the 
French Right that self-determination is the only way out of the dead-lock and 


to bring himself to negotiate with the rebel leaders. 


All this will take time. 


certainly months, maybe years. Meanwhile the fighting goes on and every day 
more Algerians flee from the French bombs and firing squads into Tunisia and 


Morocco. 


The total number of Algerian refugees 
now in these two countries is well over 
200,000, This summer I saw for myself 
the conditions in which they live in 
Morocco and reports from Tunisia tell the 
same dreadful tale. 


Whether they live in holes in the ground 
or caves, patch-work tents or over-crowded 
barracks, all the re- 
fugees are under- 
nourished, The Red 
Cross provides a basic 
monthly ration per 
person of 20 lbs, of 
flour, 4 Ibs, of rice 
and a little sugar, 
salt, cooking oil and 
soap, The children 
also get a supplement 
of condensed or dried 
milk, but you don’t 
need to be a dietician 
to realise that this is a totally inadequate 
diet, 

The listless, stunted children are all 
around you—lacking the energy to play or 
the impulse to smile. True, some of them 
get an extra meal a day from the Swedish 
Save the Children Fund (about 4,000 out of 
the 100,000 child refugees), the rest must 
survive on whatever they can scrounge. 
And scrounging is a difficult business in 
countries as poor and barren as Morocco 
and Tunisia, 


This semi-starvation has been the lot of 
many children for almost the whole of their 
lives, so that now they are particularly vul- 
nerable to disease, Everywhere one goes 
there is illness—dyscntery, eczema, rickets, 
trachoma—which blinds--and a disgusting 
and painful scalp disease which takes 
months to cure and which is extremely 
painful. 


Most pitiful of all 


There are dispensaries and mobile clinics, 
but not enough to reach the refugecs strung 
out along the Algerian borders from the 
Mediterranean to the Sahara in isciated 
clusters of tents, often far from a_ road. 
And the bill for drugs and dressings is 
enormous, 


The orphans are the most pitiful of all— 
like the 8-year-old boy in the picture on the 
left, who, while flecing across the border, 
saw his mother and three sisters shot and 
himself lost an arm and the sight of one 
eye. “International Voluntary Service” 
and “ War on Want” have set up homes in 
Tunisia for about 200 such orphans and 
American and Moroccan trades unions sup- 
port similar homes in Morocco, But they 
only touch a small proportion of the needy 
children, At present there just isn’t the 
money for an extension of this work, valu- 
able though it is in giving the orphans 
security, care and education. 


Clothing is another big problem, The 
summer sun is fierce in North Africa but 
the winter brings biting cold and drenching 
rain. The Oxford Committee for Famine 
Relief regularly sends out supplies of cloth- 
ing and blankets, but again, just not cnough 
to meet the great demand. The refugees 
must survive in a motley of rags, piling one 
tattered garment over another in the effort 
to keep dry and warm. 


Each winter is more serious than the last 
because of lowered resistance, The coming 
one will assuredly kill thousands of these 
people unless help, generous help, comes 
fast. 

The British Committee for Algerian 
Refugees has been set up by people who 
have seen for themselves the misery of these 
refugees. It is a purely humanitarian organ- 
isation, non-party-political and non-sec- 


tarian. It works under the auspices of 
Christian Action and has the co-operation 
of charitable organisations already active in 


survive winter ? 


DEATH 


this field, {ts aim is to help the Algerian 
refugees by making people aware of the 
facts and appealing for help for them. 

Gifts of money should be sent to The 
British Committee for Algerian Refugees. 
2 Amen Court, London, E.C.4. Clothing 
and blankets may be sent to the Oxford 
Committee for Famine Relief. 50a Bourne 
Street, London, S.W.1. which is helping the 
Committee by forwarding the gifts direct to 
the refugees. 


It is quite literally true to say that any 
gift can help to save a life, 


A patch-work tent in which Algerian refugees must live. 


Orphans found 


a home 
‘fo the Editor 


WAS interested to read the report in 

Peace News about the formation of a 
British Committee for Algerian Refugees, 
as these unfortunate people are excluded 
from the aid programme of World Refugee 
Year, 

Your readers may be glad to know that 
last March the Swiss Branch of Service 
Civil International helped in establishing a 
home at La Marsa, near Tunis, for 100 
Algerian refugee boys aged 5 to 10 years. 
All these boys are orphans, or separated 
from their parents, and only a few of th 
30,000 refugee children from Algeria need- 
ing help. Suitable clothing for boys of 
these ages is urgently required, such as 
shirts, jeans, sweaters and pyjamas in good 
condition. If Peace News readers can help. 
parcels should be sent direct, ddressed to: 
Monsieur {!e Directeur, Villa Ramses, 
Maison des enfants Algeriens, La Marsa, 
Tunisia. Parcels should not exceed 22 Ibs. 
in weight, and should be securely packed. 
Full details can be obtained from any Post 
Office. 

International Voluntary Service. the 
British branch of SCI. is also trying to 
raise funds to continue this good work. as 
it costs over £500 each month to keep the 
home open. Donations towards the upkeep 
would be gratefully received, and should be 
sent to me at IVS, 72 Oakley Square, 
London, N.W.1.—JAMES LEGGE, “Ta 


Marsa "' Committee. 


News liashes 


English Friends of Welsh Freedom, a society 
to support Plaid Cymru (the Welsh Party) 
and Welsh self-government, is to be estab- 
lished at once, 


Voice of America broadcasts are no longer 
jammed by the Soviet Union, according 
to US reports, 

The main offensive weapon of the British 
Army, now at an advanced stage of deve- 
lopment, will be a guided ground-to- 
ground nuclear missile, It will replace 
the inferior American Corporal rocket. 


Seven hundred million adults—44 per cent 
of the world’s population of 15-year-olds 
and over-~are estimated to be illiterate. 
Seventy-five per cent of these illiterates 
live in Asia, 


The following is in compliance with U.S. 
postal regulations: 


Statement required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and 
July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code. Section 
233) showing the ownership, management, and circu- 
Jation of Peace News published weekly at 5, Cale- 
donian Road. London. N.1. UK. for the year ending 
October 1, 1959. 


The name of the Editor is: Hugh Heron Brock 
and of the Publisher and Business Manager : Henry 
Frederick Mister, both of the above address. The 
owner is Peace News Ltd. also of the above 
address. There are no bondholders, mortgagees or 
security holders. 

The average number of copies of this publicatioa 
sold or distributed through the mails or otherwise 
to. paid-up subscribers during the 12 months pre- 
ceding the date shown above was 9,350 per week. 
Signed : HARRY F. MISTER. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 28th day of 
September, 1959. Signed: DENIS HAYES, Com- 
missioner for Oaths. 


Published by Peace News Lid, 5 Caledunian Rd., 
London, N.3, and printed in Gt Britain by Fish & 
“ook Ltd, 135 Fonthill Rd., London, N.4. 
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